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SCENE IN VENEZUELA.— After A. Goering. 
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IN VENEZUELA. 



Of course our readers do not need to be told that 
the republic of Venezuela occupies something less 
than a half million square miles of the north-eastern 
end of the continent of South America — that is, if 
South America is a continent, a question which we 
leave to better and wiser geographers than are we. 
We shall not go into the question of statistics as to its 
size or location, except to say that it has about a mil- 
lion and a half of inhabitants, and that the capital is 
Caracas, a town situated almost exactly south of the 
City of New York — on nearly the same meridian. 

Some things, however, we may be allowed to say, 
and among these are 
the facts that the 
coast line of Vene- 
zuela extends for 
some sixteen hun- 
dred miles from 
the Aruacura River 
at the south-east 
point of the delta 
of the Orinoco, to 
the New Granadian 
boundary. Of this 
coast line about a 
hundred and fifty 
miles are washed by 
the waters of the At- 
lantic Ocean, and 
the remainder by the 
Caribbean Sea, and 
the Gulf of Paria. 
The Atlantic coast 
is very low, and is 
occupied by the delta 
of the Orinoco, 
whose dozen or so 
of mouths deposit 
enough of alluvium 
to form a number 
of islands, which, in 
that climate, are 
soon covered with 
shrubs and trees. 
The Gulf of Paria is 
separated from the 
Caribbean Sea by 
the Peninsula of 
Paria. This gulf, 
which is completely 
land-locked, has, as 
a rule, very bold, 
rocky shores, with a 
number of small har- 
bors on the south 
shore of the penin- 
sula. These rocky 
shores continue — 
though at a dimin- 
ished elevation — to 
Barcelona with sev- 
eral good harbors. 
From there to Cape 
Codera the coast, for 
nearly a hundred and 

thirty miles, is low and marshy. Beyond Cape 
Codera the coast range approaches the shore, the 
mountains rising like a wall from the water. Along 
this part of the coast are several tolerable harbors 
although they are open to weathers. The most im- 
portant of these harbors is that of La Guayra, the port 
of Caracas. From Puerto Caballo to Coro the shores 
are again low and sandy, though for the most part 
covered with mangrove trees and bushes. Venezuela 
has no lack of rivers, but its principal one is the 
Orinoco, which manages to flow not much less than 
the whole fifteen hundred miles of its course through 
its territory. At its mouth are a number of islands, 
and it is on one of these that Defoe is supposed to 
have located Robinson Crusoe. 

There are in Venezuela no less than three moun- 
tain systems, besides some isolated peaks. These 



ranges are the Andes, and their prolongation in the 
coast range ; the Sierra de Bergantin, in the north- 
east, and a part of the Sierra de Parima, in the south- 
east. These mountains are not very high ; the high- 
est peak of the northern branch of the Andes is 
considerably less than a mile in height, though the 
north-eastern branch is more elevated. The Sierra 
Merida is generally more elevated, its two peaks 
being each more than fifteen thousand feet above the 
sea level. The coast range is lower, its highest table 
land being only about four thousand five hundred feet 
above the sea, and its highest peak is less than fifteen 
thousand feet. 

Venezuela is divided into three climatic regions. 




YOUNG ITALY.— After A. Bonifazi. 

The lowlands, which do not rise more than two 
thousand feet above the level of the sea, are called 
lierras ca/h'das, or hot regions, and these comprise the 
greater part of the inhabited portion of the country — 
and in which the temperature is very uniform, rang- 
ing from eighty to ninety degrees, and averaging 
about eighty-two degrees. The lands between two 
thousand and seven thousand feet high are called 
tierras templadas, or temperate regions, and have a 
tolerably uniform temperature of from seventy to 
eighty degrees, while the tierras frias, or cold re- 
gions, are mostly uninhabited, and have an average 
temperature of about forty-nine degrees. 

The scenery varies with the location, one being 
able with a little search to find almost all kinds of 
landscapes, from the tropical scenes of the lowlands 
to the less luxuriant foliage of the tierras templadas, 



and the lofty table lands of the tierras frias, where 
there is very little to be seen except pines. 

The climate of Venezuela is nearly that of all trop- 
ical countries. There are two seasons, the wet and 
the dry — and there is, in addition, a sort of mid- 
summer, lasting for about a month, which is called 
the "little summer of St. John." Some two cen- 
turies ago it was a rich gold-mining country, but the 
mines of gold and silver have been abandoned for a 
long time although there are other mines of copper, 
iron, tin, lead and coal which are still worked and are 
very productive. 

The lower portion of the country — that below the 
level of about three thousand feet above the sea — is 

covered with a most 
luxuriant growth of 
tropical vegetation. 
Both soil and cli- 
mate are particularly 
favorable to such 
production, and the 
result is, that this 
is made the true 
1 ' country of palms. " 
In no other part of 
the American conti- 
nent do the palms 
grow in such pro- 
fusion or attain the 
same size. The sago 
palm ; the chiqui- 
chiquiy which fur- 
nishes the material 
for cordage from its 
fibrous tufts ; the 
yagua, which pro- 
vides an abundance 
of oil ; the chaguar- 
ama, which yields 
materials for thatch- 
ing roofs and lathing 
the walls of houses, 
are all there, and so 
are the wax palm, 
the cocoa palm, and 
two or three other 
varieties. There are, 
also, the sensitive 
plant, the cactus — 
in many varieties — 
the tamarind, the 
' ' cow tree " — and, 
of forest trees, the 
colossal bauhinia, the 
silk-cotton tree, the 
mahogany, the cu- 
rare, the satinwood, 
the rosewood, black 
and white ebony, 
copaiba, and a num- 
ber of other trees 
and plants. 

These constitute 
the mass of the fo- 
liage in the lowlands 
and also along the 
streams, as shown in 
the picture which we reproduce. It would be almost 
impossible for us to say anything which should ex- 
plain so good a picture, so perfect a reproduction of 
tropical scenery, with all its wealth of fast-growing 
trees and luxuriant ferns and shrubs, with vines wind- 
ing in and out among the trees and helping to make 
the landscape more crowded with leafage. We shall 
not, therefore, attempt any further explanation of our 
picture than the one we have given in regard to the 
land from which the scene is taken. So far as the 
scene itself is concerned, we can hardly imagine any- 
thing more attractive nor more suggestive of ideas of 
luxury and repose than is such a picture of the leafy 
covert, the "bosky dell/' which is here shown. The 
heavy palms, the clinging vines, all help to increase the 
feeling, born first of the climate, that one has nothing 
better to do than to indulge in the dolce far niente. 



